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Mention has been made in recent numbers of The 
Student of four characteristics of Old Testament historical 
material. They were (i) Absence, in many cases of a chro- 
nological order in the arrangement of material ; (2) Lack, in 
many cases of any adequate indication of the time of an 
utterance or event; (3) Incompleteness of material, frag- 
mentariness ; (4) Selection of special subjects for emphasis, 
or looking at it from another point of view, a lack of propor- 
tion in the treatment of material. It was distinctly stated 
that there was a satisfactory explanation for the existence of 
these characteristics. Before considering this explanation, 
let us examine two additional characteristics, which are so 
important, as, indeed, to furnish the key to the whole 
situation. 



The books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles profess to be, 
— not histories, but compilations. Would you see, for your- 
self, just how they were compiled, compare carefully 2 Kings 
14: 17-22 with 2 Chronicles 25 : 25-26: i. A large portion 
of both passages is the same word for word; but every now 
and then a word, or clause or entire sentence is introduced. 
The process employed has been described by Professor 
Beecher thus : ' ' Instead of reading these writings and 
remembering their contents and stating them in his own lan- 
guage, as most writers would do, he did his work of compila- 
tion largely by the process of transcribing sections of earlier 
works." We are not guessing that this is so; for the books 
themselves declare it to be so ; they even tell us the sources 
of the compilation ; there were the prophetic works of Sam- 
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uel, Gad and Nathan ; the royal statistical records ; collec- 
tions of poetry, like the book of Jashar from which the 
compiler took David's lament over Saul and Jonathan ; prob- 
ably also, oral traditions, to no small extent. In other words, 
these books are collections of abstracts taken from various 
sources ; they claim to be such ; they profess to be nothing 
more. 



But now examine, one by one, these narratives, with a 
view to ascertaining, if possible, the most striking character- 
istic of all. What is it? The religious element, which lies 
above, below and within. A better term than "religious" 
is "prophetic;" for prophecy is "religious instruction." 
The books of Samuel and Kings are as truly prophetic y as are 
those of Isaiah and Jeremiah. These books, in short, are 
not and do not pretend to be history ; they are prophecy and 
must be interpreted as prophecy. This is the view alike of 
tradition and of criticism. The form is prophetic ; the spirit 
is prophetic; the very material is prophetic. The writer 
studies the past ; sees God's providence running through it 
all and describes it. What does he do? (i) He collects from 
every available source religious stories of the past, — the 
narratives in which God appears. This is compilation. (2) 
He selects from this mass of material what best suits the great 
and definite purpose which he has in view. (3) To treat 
them properly he must omit or pass hurriedly over others ; 
and thus some are emphasized, while others are, apparently, 
neglected. (4) It follows naturally that the treatment of any 
period, or, indeed, of any extended subject is fragmentary 
and incomplete. How could it be otherwise? (5) Material 
gathered thus from so many sources, taken out by chapters 
and verses, can scarcely be expected to preserve the chrono- 
logical indications which perhaps existed in the original 
source ; and (6) the loss of the original chronological indica- 
tions means, of course, the loss, in many cases, of the chro- 
nological order, supposing that to have existed in the original 
source. 

Let us put the point still again, in a slightly different form ; 
and here we use language employed in an article to which 
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reference has already been made. "If the prophetic spirit, 
the teaching spirit, is the predominating one; if these 
records were made primarily to present religious truth; if 
they are the work of a prophet, led by God himself to read 
the hand of God in the past history of his nation, and to pre- 
serve that history for the religious instruction of future gen- 
erations, could any other method than that of compilation 
have been employed? Must he not, of necessity, select the 
event which suited his purpose, and emphasize it? Would 
not this necessitate the omission of much that would be 
desirable, of much that, from any other point of view, would 
be absolutely required? With this prophetic purpose upper- 
most, was it essential that he should give the exact date of 
every event, and give it in its order? Granting the possibil- 
ity of this, would it have been best? " Our conclusion, 
therefore, is this: the literary form of the Old Testament 
histories, if judged by the standard of to-day, shows many 
defects; but these defects, when investigated, prove to be 
the necessary accompaniment of the ruling purpose of that 
history. A work must be studied in accordance with its purpose. 



The season at which new work on the Bible is to be under- 
taken by the multitudes of students over the world is at hand. 
The old year rounds up the study of the Gospel of Luke. 
The new year ushers in the Old Testament. A fresh start is 
to be taken. If such beginnings are difficult, they are also 
inspiring. It is the time to correct old errors in methods of 
study or of teaching. It is the time to sum up the year's 
acquisitions. It is the time for every student honestly and 
conscientiously to inquire. What kind of a Bible knowledge 
have I attained unto — and, if he must confess failure, to set 
about improvement. Faces are turned away from the partial 
failures or successes of the past to the fields which open 
before the eager and advancing hosts of students of the 
Bible. That is well, and yet it is to be remembered that 
every one ought to bring a goodly store of Scripture fact and 
teaching to the investigations that are to come. With what 
results of last year's endeavor, do you step over the threshold 
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of the Scripture that is to be your home for the months 
ahead? Are you not going to develope, to grow, in Bible 
lore in these coming days ? Are not those whom you teach 
going to see the truth more clearly and grasp it more perma- 
nently? Now is the time to settle these questions. 



Such suggestions and questions imply that the student and 
the teacher have a plan in their work. Is it reasonable to 
take this for granted ? Is it true that the average teacher in 
the Sunday School — not to speak of the most promising and 
even the mature students therein — ever spends an hour plan- 
ning ahead for the work of the coming season ? It would be 
delightful to be able to answer unhesitatingly. Yes. There 
is good reason to believe that some are constantly and con- 
scientiously devoting time to the consideration of methods 
and means for larger success in future Bible study and teach- 
ing. But how few they are ! How many live from hand to 
mouth, satisfied not merely to make preparation for the com- 
ing hour of work at the latest possible moment, but also to 
plod along in the same rut of stereotyped method and fossil- 
ized application of truth. When shall it be recognized that 
such an attitude and activity — if activity it can be called, 
which is mechanical repetition of long worn-out forms of 
thought and expression — degrade the Bible and paralyze its 
effectiveness? sterilize the mind of the teacher and harden 
the heart of the scholar? The wise teacher at this season 
looks backward and forward, around and within ; regards 
Sunday School teaching as a business to be carefully managed 
with an eye to the future ; devises for the coming days plans 
which, so far as possible, shall be new and original and in- 
genious, adapted on the one hand to meet and correct past 
mistakes, and on the other hand to satisfy the demands both 
of the new Scripture to be taught and the changing wants of 
those developing minds that are to receive the teaching. 
Let the motto be ' ' new plans for the teaching of the new 
Scripture to those who enter upon the new year of growth in 
mental and spiritual life." 
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This last point is worth emphasizing, for it is frequently 
overlooked. The Sunday school teacher deals with growing 
things not with dead matter. Shall not the form and man- 
ner of presenting the truth as well as the truths emphasized 
change with the growth of those who are taught? The 
kindergarten is good in its place and for a certain age. Do 
some of our Sunday Schools and the teachers in them, while 
the scholars have developed in body and in mind, continue 
to remain in the kindergarten stage, using its methods and 
forms of expression with those who should long since have 
graduated therefrom? The sacred writer seems to have felt 
the danger of falling into this error of teaching primary 
lessons to mature minds when he declared, " Every one that 
partaketh of milk is without experience of the Word of right- 
eousness ; for he is a babe. But solid food is for full-grown 
men." The same mode of teaching and the same Scripture 
truths will not do for your students this year which met their 
needs last year. They have grown — even though you have 
done nothing to help and increase their natural development 
in knowledge of God's Word — and must be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Their attitude toward life is at a different angle. 
Their wants, their dangers, their hopes, have all undergone 
change. These must all be studied, and studied beforehand. 
They must be taken into account now at the beginning of the 
year, or your teaching in the coming days will fail to reach 
its mark. 

That the Bible is one book and yet a library of books is a 
familiar thought which is taken for granted by all. The im- 
plications of such a fact are, however, not only numerous but 
far reaching. One of them is this ; that, for this reason, the 
Bible is the chiefest educative force that the world has seen. 
Not merely religious education is meant, though the highest 
power of the Book lies there. But in its broadest sense, 
education finds its most effective instrument in this Old and 
New Testament. Why? Because this Bible contains within 
it at least three great elements, which must enter into and 
permeate all education. These are Law, Prophecy, Wisdom. 
Each one of these holds great divisions within it. Law em- 
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braces precept and institution, social and political science; 
Prophecy includes history, prediction and ideal morality ; 
in Wisdom are summed up practical ethics, philosophy, and 
poetry. Every one of these departments of thought is repre- 
sented in this library. Yet all are bound together and made 
a unit by the greatest force of all — Religion. What a potent 
instrument is this Book in the sphere of education ! Can a 
man hope to gain a complete education without its study? 
Is there any shorter, any more efficient method of reaching 
this supreme end than that of Bible study? 



And yet some one has said truly : " It is strangely hard 
to make people understand that the study of the Bible is of 
any use to any one but a preacher." This is not always to 
be. A brighter day is already dawning. The fast and far 
spreading conviction of the usefulness of the Book in the 
practical instruction of colleges and universities is breaking 
down the rigid curriculum to make room for itself. People 
are beginning to see that " as a mere educational book to 
convey knowledge and to train the mind it is better than any 
other book, to say nothing of its moral and spiritual value." 
They see that this fact follows from a thoughtful examination 
and estimate of the Book of books itself. They cannot help 
acknowledging it when they find young men in all our col- 
leges where the Bible is taught on as high a plane and with 
as much ability as is the case with other studies, earnestly, 
and enthusiastically engaging in Bible study. The Student 
has no need longer to advocate the introduction of the Bible 
into college courses. That pioneer work has succeeded. It 
is expected that definite and detailed information of the pro- 
gress of this movement will be given in these pages at an 
early day. These details will gratify not a few, and will 
surprise many more, who have not had occasion or opportu- 
nity to ascertain the facts in the case. 



